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PREFACE. 

This little book was written solely for the use of my own 
pupils, in despair of finding an English Gnmunar which would 
exactly supply their wants. 

As it is intended for boys who are preparing for the publio 
schools^ I have, in compiling it, tried to keep three objects in 
view: — Firsts that it should not interfere with, but should 
rather facilitate the study of Latin and Greek : second, that it 
should be short : third, that it should be simple. 

It seems to me that, although JBnglishmay not be the best 
medium for conveying grammatical instruction, yet that, for 
many years of a child's life, it is the readiest and the most 
intelligible ; and that, therefore, as the great aim of a teacher 
should be to cultivate the intdligence of his pupils, it is well to 
appeal as early as possible to the reason and understanding, by 
teaching the general principles of grammar through the mother 
tongue, which is to a child the only medium of thought. 

I have tried to make the book as short as possible, because 

the time that can be devoted to the study of English Grammar 

B 



by boys who are to learn several other languages is necessarily 
short, and they cannot therefore learn more than the barest 
outline. 

I have tried to make it simple, because it is intended to be 
put into the hands of little children, not only to be committed 
to memory, but to be understood, 

I have adopted a tabular form whenever it seemed to me 
possible, because an appeal to the eye is always the readiest 
and surest method of instruction. 

But my little book is not intended to supply the place of 
intelligence in the teacher, and I have therefore avoided 
much explanation, and have given few examples, thinking 
the lessons likely to be more lively and interesting, when the 
teacher is called upon to furnish the one, and the pupil the 
other. The book is meant simply to be a text-book in the 
hands of the pupils. E. D. H. 

Cheltenham, Januaby, 186i. 



PART I -ACCIDENCE. 



CHAPTER I. 
INTBODUCTORY. 

1 Orammar is the science of language. 

We express our thoughts by means of 
sentences. 

Sentences are composed of words. 

Words are composed of letters. 

2 There are twenty-six letters in the 
English language, viz., a, b, c, d, e, f, g, h, 
i, j, k, 1, m, n, o, p, q, r, s, t, u, v, w, x, y, z. 

3 Five of the letters are vowels; a, e, i, o, u. 

4 The letters w and y are sometimes 

vowels and sometimes consonants ; they are 

often called semi-vowels. 
b2 



5 The other letters are all consonants 
except h. 

6 The consonants are subdivided into liquids and 
mutes. 

7. The liquids ara 1, m^ n, r. 

8 Ten of the mutes may be classified in the following 



manner : — 






Sharp. 

P 

t 

f 

k 


related to 

99 


Flat. 
b 
d 

•g ba.Td 


s 


«« 


z 



Th has two sounds, one sharp, as in think; the other 
flat, as in this. 

9 Of the remaining five letters, c is redundant, as 
c soft = s, c hardsk; h is merely an aspirate, and 
the others are compound sounds; jr=dzh; q=kw; 
zsks. 

10 A syllable consists of one or more 
letters pronounced with one effort of the 
voice. Every syllable mnst contain at least 
one vowel. 

11 A diphthong is the blending of two 
vowels into one sonnd as ou in loud. 

♦gsofl=j. 



CHAPTEB IL 

PARTS OF SPEECH. 

1 There are eight different kinds of words, 
called Parts of Speech. 

2 The parts of Speech are Nouns or 
Substantives, Acyectives, Pronouns, Verbs, 
Adverbs, Prepositions, Ooi\junctions, Inter- 
jections. 

8 A Noun is the name of a person, place, 
or thing. 

4 An Adjective is a word added to a Noun, 
and generally expresses quality. 

The words A or an and the, are so frequently at- 
tached to nouns that thejr are called ArticloSi (Latm, 
oHicuXtiSy a little Hmb,) but they may be classed as 
adjectiYes. 

5 A Pronoun is a word used instead of a 
Noun. 

6 A Verb is a word which expresses being, 
doing, or suffering. 

7 An Adverb is a word used to qualify or 
modify a Verb, an Adjective, or another 
Adverb. 

8 A Preposition is a word vvr befob£ a 
Noun to show its relation to some other word 
in the sentence. 
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9 A Coiganction is a word which joins 
words or sentences together. 

10 An Inteijection is an exclamation, 
THROWN IN AMONG the othcr words in a sen- 
tence. 



Four of the Parts of Speech, namely, 
Nouns, Adjectives, Pronouns, and Verbs, are 
Uable to changes in their endings. 

These changes are called Inflections. 



CHAPTER III. 

NOUNS. 

1 Nouns are of two kinds. Proper and 
Common. 

2 A Proper Noun is a name pbopeb to one 
individual of a species, as Geobge. 

8 A Common Noon is a name oommon to 
the whole species, as boy. 

4 There is also a class of Nouns called Abstract 
Nouns. These are the names of ideas existing only 
in the mind and taken apart from any form. 
Such are humility, joy, happiness, &c. 
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5 A Hotmof Miiltitnde is a singular noun that 
expresses a oollection of many individuals. 

6 Most nouns are inflected for Number; 
some are inflected for Gender, and nearly all 
for the Possessive Case. 

Number. 

7 There are two numbers, the Sing^ar 
and the Plural. 

8 The Singular expresses one. 

The Plural expresses more than one. 

9 r Nouns are made plural by adding 
s to the singular, as book, books ; 

OHAIB, CHAIBS. 

Those ending in s, sh, ch soft^ 
or X, form their plural by the addi- 
tion of BS, (because s alone cannot 
be pronounced after ahissing sound) 
as LOSS, LOSSES ; bbush, bbushes; 
V.CHUBOH, churches; box, boxes. 

10 r Many nouns ending in o make their 
plural in Es ; as hebo, heboes. 

Nouns ending in f change f into yes, 

as LOAF, loaves. Nouns ending in y 

IMPUBE* change y into ies, as fly, flies; 

but those ending in y pube* follow the 

^general rule; as boy, boys. 



Oeneral 
Bule. 



a 
.2 i 



s 



* A letter is said to be Impure when it is preceded by 
a consonant ; Pure when preceded by a vowel. 
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Lcxegnlar Pluate. 



Singular. 


Plural. 


Singular. 


Plural. 


CHILD 


CHILDREN 


MAN 


MEN 


FOOT 


FEET 


MOUSE 


MICE 


GOOSE 


GEESE 


OX 


OXEN 


PENNY 


PENCE 

PENNIES 

1 


TOOTH 
WOMAN 


TEETH 
WOMEN 


DIE 


DICE 
DIES 


BBOTHEB 


[ BRETHREN 
BBOTHEBS 



Gender. 

12 There are three Genders, the Mascu- 
line, Feminine, and Neater. 

13 The names of Males are Masculine. 

Females are Feminine, 
things without life are 

Neuter. 
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14 We generallj speak of the son as masculiney 
calling it he ; and of the moon as feminine, calling it 
she. A ship is spoken of as feminine. 

15 Some masculine nouns are made femi- 
nine by the addition of the syllable ess ; as 

COUNT, COUNTESS. 

others are made feminine by the addition 
of the syllable ine ; as hebo, heboine. 
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Case. 

16 By Case we mean the relation in which 
nouns and pronouns stand to other words in 
the sentence. 

17 In English there are only three Cases 
generally recognized, the Nominativey the 
Possessive or Oenitive, and the Objective or 
Accusative. 

18 The Nominative is the subject of a 
verb, and generally precedes it. 

19 The Possessive or Genitive implies 
possession, and is formed by adding 's to 
words ending in any letter except s, and by 
adding an apostrophe only to words ending 
in s. Sometimes it is indicated by placing 
the preposition op before the Noun. 

20 The Objective or Accusative is the 
object to a verb, which it generally follows; 
or it is governed by a preposition. It is in 
form the same as the nominative. 

21 Some languages have two other cases, 
the Dative and Ablative. Although these 
cases are not recognized in English, yet 
certain prepositions with the objective case 
following them, are equivalent to them; thus 
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«^« . 2^^r~^® Dative case of boy 

FOB A BOTJ 



with a boy) 
by a boy 
from a boy 



=the Ablative case of boy 



There is also a case called the Vocative. A 
Noun is in the vocative case when it is the 
name of the person or thing addressed. In 
English this case is like the nominative in 
form. 

22. Thus we see that the dLSerent relations in which 
nouns and pronouns stand to other words, are indicated 
in three ways : — 1, by position and relation,* as in the 
nominatiye and accusative ; 2, by inflection, as in the 
ordinary form of the possessive; 3, by prepositions, as 
sometimes in the possessive, and in the forms equivalent 
to the dative and ablative cases. 



* Position alone does not indicate case, for sometimes 
the nominative follows the verb, as in interrogations, 
and sometimes the accusative precedes it, as in relative 
sentences; such as, the boy whom I sent. 



IS 
CHAPTER IV. 

ADJECTIVES. 

1 In English, Adjectives are inflected only 
for the Degrees of Comparison. 

2 The Degrees of Comparison are the 
Positive, the Comparative, and the Superlative. 



3 

(General 
Bole. 



a 
•S 

I 



The Comparative is formed by 
adding eb to the Positive, as great, 

GBEATEB. 

The Superlative is formed by 
adding est to the Positive, as 

GREAT, greatest. 

■V. 

Adjectives of three or more syllables 
and tiiose of two syllables ending in 
a consonant, are compared by the 
adverbs more and most; as beautiful, 

MORE BEAUTIFUL, MOST BEAUTIFUL. 



6 Adjectives ending in t impure, change 
the T into i before the syllables er and est, 

as PRETTT, PRETTIER, PRETTIEST. 

Adjectives ending in a single consonant, 
preceded by a single vowel, double the final 
consonant before er and est ; as big, bigger, 

BIGGEST. 
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6 Pos. 



a 

o 

I 

i 
I 



GOOD. 
BAD. 
LITTLE* 
MUCH OB 
MANY 

FOBE, 

OLD. 

NEAB. 

LATE. 

FAB. 



Com. 

BETTEB. 

WOBSE. 
LESS. 

MOBE. 

FOBMEB* 

( OLDEB OB 
( BLDEB. 

NEABEB. 

LATEB. 

JFABTHEB 
(FUBTHEB. 



Sup. 

BEST. 

WOBST. 

LEAST. 

MOST. 

Jfobemost 

(OB FIBST. 
OLDEST OB 
ELDEST. 
KEABEST OB 
NEXT. 

LATEST OB 
LAST. 
FABTHEST 
FUBTHEST. 
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1 To Pronouns belong Person^ Number, 
Gender, Case ; but only the 8rd pars. Sing, 
has different forms for the three genders, 
(See Table.) 

Person. 

2 There are three persons, the 1st, 2nd, 3rd. 

The 1st is the person speaking. 
„ 2nd „ „ spoken to. 
„ 3rd „ „ spoken of. 

3 The Personal Pronouns are thus declined : — 

Singvlar. 

Ist Pers. %nd Pers. 3rd! Pers. 

Masc. Fern. Nevt. 

Nam. I THOU he, she, it. 

POSS. MINE thine HIS, HERS, ITS. 

Ohj\ MB THEE HIM, HER, IT. 

Plural. 
Nom. WE YE or you they. 

POSS. OURS YOURS THEIRS. 

Ohj. us YOU THEM. 

4 Of the Relative Pronouns. 

Who refers to Persons. 
Which „ Things. 
That „ both Persons and Things. 

5 What is sometimes a compound relative 
pronoun equivalent to that which. 
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6 The Relative Pronoun who is thus 
declined : — 

r 

Nom. WHO ] 

Poss. WHOSE [For both Numbers. 

Ob]\ WHOM ) 

7 Adjective Pronouns are so called be- 
cause, like adjectives, they are added to 
nouns. 

8 With respect to the English Possessive Adjective 
Pronoun of the third person singular, it should be 
carefully noted, that although it does not (like those of 
most other languages) agree as an adjective with the 
noun to which it is added, yet it agrees in gender AS A 
PRONOUN with the noun for which it stands. This 
will be made clear by th^ following table : — 



Unglish 
Pronominal 
Agreement. 


Latin 
Adjectival 
Agreement, 


German 

Pron, and Adj, 

Agreement, 


her (father, 
its) 


suus\ 

8uus>pater. 

suas) 


sein^ 

ihr Jvater. 

sein) 


his ) 

her jmother. 

its ) 


suai 

sua /mater. 

sua) 


seine j 

ihre (mutter. 

seine) 


hifl\ 

her .body. 

its j 


suimi' 
suum 
suum. 


•corjnia 


sein' 

ihr leib. 
sein 

1 



From this it will be seen that in English, the posses- 
sive pronoun agrees with the jpoaseasor ; in Latin with 
the thing possessed; and in German with both the 
possessor and the thing possessed. 
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9 The Demonfitrative Adjective Fronoims 
agree in number with the nouns to which 
they are added. 

Pluf ' THeIeJ^^^^™^^ ^ *^® NBARBB object. 
Ptaf ' THOSE j'®^^™^g *^ *^^ FURTHER object. 

10 The Distribative and Indefinite Ad- 
jective Pronouns are indeclinable.* 

11 Of the Interrogative Adjective Pronouns, 
WHof is used for persons, whichiJ: and what 
for things. 



CHAPTER VI. 

VERBS. 

1 A Verb is a word expressing being, 
doing, or suffering. 

2 A Verb which expresses being, is called 
substantive. 

* Other and OnCy when they ore used as nouns, admit 
of declension. 

t The interrogative who is more of a personal than 
an adjective pronoun, as it is never added to a noun. 

{ Which, in a partitive sense, is used for persons : — 
s, Which of the chUd/ren did it ? 
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A Verb which expresses doing is called 
active. 

A Verb which expresses suflfering is called 
passive. 

3 Active Verbs are subdivided into Tran- 
sitive and Intransitive. 

4 A Transitive Verb is a verb expressing 
an action which passes oviEB, (trans eo) to 
some object. 

5 An Intransitive Verb is a verb expres- 
sing an action which does not pass over 
to an object. 

Verbs express 



Being. Doing. Suffering. 



Substantive. Active. Passive. 



I AM 



I AM TAUGHT. 



Transitive, Intransitive. 

I LEARN (a lesson) I SIT 



C 



20 
6 The Substantive Verbs are to be and 

TO BECOME. 

7 Some Active Verbs have both a transitive and 
intransitive form. Of these, the intransitive is the 
primitive form, the transitive being derived from it by 
a change of the vowel sound. Such are 



IrUrana, 


Trans, 


IrUrans, 


Trans. 


BISE 


RAISE. 


FALL 


FELL. 


LIE 


LAY. 


DRINK 


DBBNCH. 


SIT 


SET. 







8 Passive Verbs are formed by adding 

the PAST PARTICIPLE of a TRANSITIVE Verb to 

the verb to be. An intransitive verb 
cannot have a passive verb corresponding to 
it, but every transitive verb can have its 
corresponding passive. 

9 Since Active Verbs express the doing of an action^ 
and Passive Verbs express the suiSering of an action, 
it follows that, — 

The Subject or Nominative to an Active Verb is 
the agent, t.e., the person or thing doing the action, 
and 
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The Subject or Nominative to a Passive Verb is 
the person or thing suffering the action, or in other 
words, the person or thing acted upon ; the agent to 
a PASSIVE verb being expressed after the verb by the 
preposition by and the accusative ca»e. 

The boy learns the lesson The lesson is learned by the boy 

Agent Agent. 

Auxiliary Verbs. 

10 Auxiliary or helping verbs are those 
v\rhich are used to help in conjugating other 
verbs. 



They are 




Present 


Past 


SHALL 


SHOULD 


WILL 


WOULD 


MAY 


MIGHT 


CAN 


COULD 


MUST 




OUGHT 




LET 





These are all defective, having only the 
present and past tenses. 

Besides these the verbs to be, to have, 
and TO DO, are very often used as auxiliaries, 
though they are also principal verbs and 
complete in their tenses. 
c2 



11 To Yerbs belong Hood, Tense, Nmnber, 
Person. 

Hood. 

12 Hood meane manner. 

13 There are four general moods in which 
the action expressed by a verb may be repre- 



The action may be expressed — 

I. Simply as a fact ; this is the Indicative. 

n. As merely con-| 

ceived by thel- ,, Snhjnnctive. 
mind ) 

m. Asaconunand; ,, Imperative. 

IV. Indefinitely,with-'j 
ont defining the 

pereonbywbom^ „ Infinitive. 

the action is 
performed ; j 

14 The Infinitive resembles a noun, and 
is often used as one. As it has no relation to 
^articular person, it is sometimes called 
mpersonal Hood. 

To the Infinitive Mood we may add 
^artioiple, which partakes of the nature 
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of an adjective and of a verb. It resembles 
an adjective inasmuch as it may qualify 
nouns ; it resembles a verb inasmuch as it 
has tenses and governing power, 

Thus — The Infinitive is the Substantive part 
of the Verb, 

The Participle is the Adjective part 
of the Verb. 

Tense. 

16 Tense means Time. 

17 There are naturally three divisions of 
Time- 
Present. Past. Future. 

18 But we may speak of an action as 
FINISHED or UNFINISHED in either of the 
three times. This gives us six tenses, three 
of unfinished or imperfect action, and three 
of finished or perfect action. 

These tenses are as follows : — 
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;h 
O 

S - 



<x> 



.a 



g « ;z; g 



^ 



d 



H 



3 






M 

QQ 



d QQ 

o « 
I 



^ 



^ rl QQ 
H ^ ^ 
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• ^ OQ O 

* s a 
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QQ 
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Oi v^ 



^^ 
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'noi!^ra peqsragnfi 'noii^OT paqsiniif 
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20 Number and Person have been abready 
explained under the head of Nouns and 
Pronouns. 

21 A Verb agrees with its nominative case in 
number and person. 



Gonjugation of the Verb To Be. 

22 The Verb To Be is a Substantive Verb. 
It is also an auxiliary verb as it is used to 
help in conjugating other verbs. 

Indicative Mood. 



PRESENT TENSE. 

Sing. I am 

Thou art 
He is 

Plu. We are 
Ye are 
They are 



PERFECT TENSE. 

Sing. I have been 

Thou hast been 
He has been 

Plu, We have been 
Ye have been 
They have been 



IMPERFECT TENSE, 

Sing. I was 

Thou wast 

He was 
Plu. We were 

Ye were 

They were 



PLUPERFECT TENSE. 

Sing. I had been 

Thou hadst been 
He had been 

Plu. We had been 
Ye had been 
They had been 
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FUTURE TENSE. 



Sing. I shall be 
Thou wilt be 
He will be 

Plu. We shall be 



Ye will be 



They will be 



FUTURE PERFECT 

TENSE. 

Sing. I shall have 
been 
Thou wilt have 

been 

He will have 

been 

Plu. We sha,ll have 

been 

Ye will have 

been 
They will have 
been 



Subjunctive Mood. 



PRESENT TENSE. 



Sing. If I be 
If thou be 
If he be 



Plu. If we be 
If ye be 
If they be 



IMPERFECT TENSE. 



Sing. If I were 
If thou were 
If he were 



Plu. If we were 
If ye were 
If they were 
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PERFECT TENSE. 



Sing. If I have been 
Kthou have 

been 
If he have been 



Plu. If we have been 
If ye have been 
If they have been 



PLUFERFECT TENSE. 



Sing, If I had been 
Ifthou had been 
If he had been 



Plu. If we had been 
If ye had been 
If they had been 



Imperative Mood. 
Sing. Be thou Plu. Let us be 



Let him be 



Be ye 

Let them be 



Infinitive Mood. 
PRESENT — To be PERFECT— -To have been 



Participles. 



been 



PRESENT— Being PERFECT {having been 
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Conjugation of the V^b To Love. 
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Indicative Mood. 



PRESENT. 

Sing, Hove, am loving, 

or do love 

Thou lovest, art 

loving, or 

dost love 

He loves, is 

loving, or 

does love 



Plu. We love, are 

loving, or do 

love 
Ye love, joof^ 

loving, or do 

love 
They love, are 

loving, or do 

love 



PERFECT. 

Sing."! loved or have 

loved 
Thou lovedst or 

hast loved 
He loved or has 

loved 



Plu. We loved or have 
loved 
Ye loved or have 

lov^d 
They loved or 
have loved 
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IMPERFECT. 

Sing. I was loving or 

did love 
Thou wert loving 

or didst love 
He was loving 

or did love 



PLUPERFECT. 

Sing. I had loved 

Thou hadst loved 
He had loved 



Plu. We were loving Plu. 
or did love 
Ye were loving 

or did love 
They were lov- 
ing or did 
love 



We had loved 
Ye had loved 
They had loved 



FUTURE. 



Sing. I shall love 
Thou wilt love 
He will love 



Plu. We shall love 
Ye will love 
They will love 



FUTURE PERFECT. 

Sing. I shall have loved 
Thou wilt have 

loved 

He will have 

loved 

Phi. We shall have 

loved 

Ye will have 

loved 
They will have 
loved 
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Subjunctive Mood. 



PRESENT. 

Sing. If I love, be 
loving or do 
love, &c. fall 
the persona 
being alike.J 

IMPERFECT. 

&ing. If I were loving 
or did love &c. 
fall the per- 
sons being 
alihe.J 



PERFECT. 

Sing. If I loved or have 
loved, &c., 
(all the per- 
sons being 
alike.J 

PLUPERFECT. 

Sing. If I had loved, 
&c. (all the 
persons being 
alike.J 



Imperative Mood. 

Sing. Love thou Flu. Let us love 

Let him love Love ye 

Let them love 



Infinitive Mood. 

PRESENT To love 

PERFECT — To have loved 



Participles. 

PRESENT — Loving 
PERFECT — Loved, having loved 
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24 The Conjugation of a Passive Verb need 
not be given in full, because it is formed by 
merely adding the perfect participle of a 
transitive verb to the various tenses of the 
verb TO be; thus — 

Indicative Mood. 



PRESENT. 

I am loved, &c. 

IMPERFECT. 

I was loved, &c. 



PERFECT. 

I have been loved, &c, 

PLUPERFECT. 

I had been loved, &c. 



FUTURE. FUTURE PERFECT. 

I shall be loved, &c. I shall have been loved, 



Subjunctive Mood. 

PRESENT. PERFECT. 

If I be loved, &c. If I have been loved, &c. 

IMPERFECT. PLUPERFECT. 

If I were loved, &c. If I had been loved, &c. 



Imperative Mood. 
Be thou loved, &c. 
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Infinitive Mood. 

PRES.— To be loved, pbrp.— To have been 

loved 

Participles. 

PRESENT — ^Being loved. 
PERFECT — ^Having been loved. 



Formation of Tenses. 

25 It will be observed that there is very- 
little inflection in English Verbs, but that 
auxiliary verbs are used abundantly, and that 
the three plural persons are always alike. 

26 The Perfect Tenses, i.e., the Perfect, 
Pluperfect, and Future Perfect, are made by 
adding the past participle of the principsi 
verb to the present, imperfect, and future of 
the verb to have. 

TO BE is used instead of to have to form the perfect 
tenses of intransitive verbs op motion. 

27 The Future is formed by adding the 
INFINITIVE to the verbs shall or will. 

28 The first form of the Perfect tense, 
i.e. J the Perfect without have, is made by 
inflection, as is also the Perfect Participle. 
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When these two parts of the verb axe 
formed by adding d or ed to the present, the 
verb is called weak; when they are formed 
in some other way the verb is called strong. 



Present Perfect 



Part. 



Weak. love 
Strong, speak 



LOVED 
SPOKE 



LOVED 
SPOKEN 



29 It should be carefully noted that all the auxiliary 
verbs except to be* and to have* take after them the 
infinitive. To have takes after it the perfect 
PARTICIPLE, and TO BE takes after it either the present 

or PERFECT PARTICIPLE. 

With the present participle it forms the progressive 
form of an active tense, with the perfect participle of 
a transitive verb it forms the passive voice ; with 
the perfect participle of intransitive verbs of motion, 
it forms the perfect tense of these verbs. 



Infinitive, 


Pa/rtidpleB, 


I SHALL LOVE 


I HAVE LOVED 


I WILL LOVE 


I LOVING (Active) 


I MAY LOVE 


I AM < LOVED (Passive) 


I CAN LOVE 


1 GONE (Perfect of 


I MUST LOVE 


[to go) 


I OUGHT TO LOVE 





* In such expressions as I am to go, I have to go, 
where to be and to have imply duty, necessity, or 
obligation, they are followed by the infinitive. 
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30 The Subjunctive Mood is very little 
used in English. Except in two tenses of 
the verb to be we have really no separate 
form for it, but use instead the form of the 
Indicative, without varying the endings for 
the different persons. 

31 The Auxiliaries may, might, would, 
and SHOULD, with the Infinitive, are often 
regarded as forming subjunctive tenses, 
because we use them when in other languages 
the subjunctive would be used. 

Thus — Present Subjunctive. 

I MAY LOVE, &c. 

Past Subjunctive. 

I MIGHT, WOULD, OR SHOULD LOVE, &C. 

32 The auxiliaries can and could, with 
the Infinitive, are sometimes spoken of as the 

potential MOOD. 

Thus — Potential Mood. 
Present — I can love, &c. 

Past — I COULD LOVE, (fec. 

D 
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CHAPTER VII. 
Adverbs. 

1 An Adverb is a word added to verbs, 
adjectives, and other adverbs, to qualify them. 

2 Many adverbs admit of comparison like 
adjectives, as quickly, more quickly, most 

QUICKLY. 

3 Adverbs maybe divided into eight classes, 
viz., 

I. Adverbs of Time, as then, now, 

FORMERLY, ALWAYS, OFTEN, &C. 

II. Adverbs of Place, as there, thither. 

Thence, here, hither, hence, 
everywhere, upward, far, near, 

&C. 

in. Adverbs of Quality, as quickly, 

WISELY, NEARLY, &C. 

This is by far the largest class of ad- 
verbs, including those derived from 
adjectives, by adding ly. 

IV. Adverbs of Quantity, as much, 

LITTLE, ENOUGH, &C. 

V. Adverbs of Number, as once, twice, 

FIRSTLY, SECONDLY, &C. 
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YI. Adverbs of AfBirmation; as yes, 

CERTAINLY, TRULY, <fec. 

VII. Adverbs of Negation, as no, not, 

NOT AT ALL, &C. 

VIII. Adverbs of Doubt, as probably, 

PERHAPS, PERCHANCE, &C. 



CHAPTER Vm. 
Prepositions. 

1 A Preposition is a word put before a 
Noun to shew its relation to some other word 
in the sentence. 

2 Prepositions in English always govern 
the accusative case. 

3 The following is a list of the principal 
prepositions : — 

ABOUT, ABOVE, ACCORDING TO, ACROSS, AFTER, 

AGAINST, ALONG, AROUND, AMONG, AT, BEFORE, 

BEHIND, BELOW, BENEATH, BESIDE, BETWEEN, 

BEYOND, BY, CONCERNING, DOWN, EXCEPT, FOR, 

PROM, IN, INTO, INSTEAD OF, NEAR, OF, OFF, ON, 

OVER, ROUND, THROUGH, TO, TOWARDS, UNDER, 

UNTO, UPON, WITH, WITHIN, WITHOUT. 
d2 
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CHAPTER IX- 

Goi\j unctions. 

1 A Conjunction is a word which joins 
words and sentences together. 

2 Conjunctions are of two kinds, Copula- 
tive and DiEyunctive. 

3 Copulative Conjunctions are those which 
not only join words and sentences together, 

but also UNITE THEIB MEANING. 

4 Disj unctive Coxy unctions are those which 
whne they jom sentences and words together, 

DISCONNECT THEIR MEANING. 

5 The following is a list of the principal 
conjunctions : — 

Copulative. — Also, and, because, both, if, 
since, then, therefore, wherefore. 

Diq unctive. — Although, but, nevertheless, 
yet, than, either, or, neither, nor. 

6 Many conjunctions have an adverbial, 
or qualifying, as well as a conjunctive or 
connecting power. These may be called 
adverbial conjunctions. 
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7 Some conjunctions have others corres- 
ponding to them ; these are called correlative 



NEITHER followed by 


NOR 


THOUGH „ 


YET 


WHETHER ,, 


OR 


EITHER ,y 


OR 


AS ,, 


AS 


AS „ 


SO 


SO • „ 


AS 


so „ 


THAT 


CHAPTER X. 




Inteijections. 





The following are some of the most 
frequently used Interjections: — ah! ^las! 
OH ! hurrah ! 
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PART II -SYNTAX. 

CHAPTER I. 

1 Syntax is that part of Grammar which 
treats of the proper arrangement of words in 
a sentence. 

2 A sentence is a complete thought ex-- 
pressed in words. 

3 Every sentence must contain 

1. A Subject 

2. A Predicate 

The Subject is that about which we are 
speaking, 

The Predicate is that which we say of the 
subject. 

4 In the simplest form of a sentence 

The Subject is a noun or pronoun, 
The Predicate is a verb, as 

Svh. Fred, 

Boys I learn 
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5 But each member of the sentence may 
be extended by the addition of qualifying 
words; adjectives being added to the noun, 
and ADVERBS to the verb ; as — 

Svh. Fred, 

Industrious boys | learn qnichly 

6 If the verb is a transitive verb, it will 
be followed by an object, which in its simplest 
form, will be a noun or pronoun. 

This object also may be qualified by an 
adjective; as 

Svh, Pred. 

Industrious boys learn difficult lessons quickly 

> ^ 

oly'ect 

7 Instead of a noun or pronoun for the 
subject or object, we use sometimes an infi- 
nitive, sometimes a phrase, consisting of 
several words, and sometimes a subordinate 
SENTENCE ; as — 



Subject Predicate, 

IS THE BEST SAUCE. 
IS THE BEST SAUCE. 
IS THE BEST SAUCE. 



Instead of Hunger 

We may say To be hungry 
Or Being hungry 

Or That we should be ) 



hungry 



IS THE best SAUCEi 
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Here we have used instead of the noun 

HUNGER — 

First, an infinitive 

Second, a phrase 

Third, a subordinate sentence. 

8 A sentence is subordinate to another, when it 
can be considered as standing in place of a substantive, 
adjective, or adverb, belonging to that sentence. 

Two sentences are co-ordinate, when they are 
connected without depending one upon another in this 
manner. 

9 Again, the adjective qualifying the 
subject, and the adverb quaUfying the verb, 
may be replaced by phrases ; as 

BOYS OF INDUSTRY LEARN WITH QUICKNESS. 

V , ^ V ^ / 

Ac^ective phrase Adverbial ph/rase 

qtudift/ing subject, qualifying verb. 

Or they may be replaced by subordinate 
sentences; as 

BOYS, WHO ARE IITDUSTBIOUS, LEARN WHEN IDLE BOYS DO NOT. 

Adjective sentence Adverbial sentence 

fj^MiRfyvng subject quaMfyvng verb. 
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10 The verb also may be expanded into the 
COPULA and attribute ; as 

Instead of he thirsts, 

We may say he is thirsty. 



o 



•c 

< 



Again, any attribute, or qualifying word, 
and any word in the qualifying phrases or 
subordinate sentences can have phrases or 
sentences attached to them, or depending 
from them, so that a sentence maybe extended 
almost indefinitely, by the use of phrases and 
subordinate sentences. 

These phrases and sentences are either 
substantive, adjective, or adverbial, 
according as they are used instead of sub- 
stantives, adjectives, or adverbs. 

A sentence extended by another sentence 
is called a compound sentence. 

Thus we have seen — 

That a sentence consists of two funda- 
mental parts, subject and predicate. 



That either or both of these parts may be 
extended by qnalifjing wobds, or phrases, or 

SENTENCES. 

That any of these qualifying words, or 
PHRASES, or SENTENCES, may have other 
WORDS, or PHRASES, OT SENTENCES, attached to 
them, or to any word in them. 

So tliat taking the subject and predicate 
as the basis, we may have different parts of a 
sentence at one, two, three, or even more 
REMOVES from these fimdamental parts. 
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CHAPTER II. 

RULES OP SYNTAX. 

I. — The Concords. 

1 A Personal Verb agrees with its nomina- 
tive in number and person; — as, I write, he 

WRITES. 

Two or more singular nominatives, coupled 
by AND require a plural verb ; as, George and 
Henry are good. {Not is good.) 

When the nominatives are of different persons, the 
verb will agree with the most worthy, that is with the 
first person rather than the second, with the second 
rather than the third. The working of this rule is 
not readily perceived in English, as the three plural 
persons of verbs are alike in form ; but it is a rule of 
general application, and should be remembered in 
parsing and translating. 

Two or more singular nominatives, coupled 
by OR or nor, require a singular verb ; as, 
George or Henry is coming. {Not are 

COMING.) 

When the nominatives are of different persons, the 
verb should agree with the one nearest to it. It i» 
well to arrange the woi'ds so that the nearest should be 
also the most worthy. 



Nouns of multitude have singular or plural 
verbs according to the idea conveyed. 

When the noun conveys an idea of unity, the verb 
should be gingular; as, the crowd was gbeat. 
When the noun conveys plurality of idea, the verb 
should be plural ; as, the people webe hoist. 

2 Pronouns agree in gender, number, and 
person with the nouns for which they stand. 

3 The Relative must agree with its ante- 
cedent in gender, number, and person. Its 
case is determined, not bj its antecedent, but 
by its relation to the verb in its own sentence. 

If no nominative come between the relative and the 
verb, the relative is the nominative to the verb, but if 
a nominative come between, then the relative is 
governed by the verb, or by eome other word in its 
own sentence; as, the bot, WHO hits the ball. 

THE BOY, WHOM THE BALL HIT. TH8 BOT, BY WHOU 
THB BALL WAS HIT. 
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GOVERNMENT. 
Nouns. 

1 When two substantives come together 
meaning diflferent things, the former is put in 
the possessive case ; as, the boy's ball. 

2 When two substantives come together 
meaning the same thing, they are put into 
the same case, and the latter is said to be in 
apposition to the former ; as, I am Henry op 
Winchester, your king. 

Verbs. 

1 Transitive Verbs take after them the 
accusative case. 

2 The Substantive Verbs to be and to 
BECOME take the same case after them as 
before them; as, it is I. I am he. 

Several intransitive verbs, such as to ap- 
pear, SEEM, etc., and some passive verbs, 
especially those of calUng, such as to be 

CALLED, TO BE ESTEEMED, TO BE REGARDED, 

etc., follow the same rule. 

3 Intransitive verbs sometimes take after 
them an accusative of similar meaning; as, 

he RAN A RACE. 
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4 Some transitive verbs, as to ask, lend, 

GIVE, TELL, SEND, PAY, PRESENT, TEACH, 

OFFER, DENY, COST, are often followed by two 
accusatives, a preposition being understood 
before the first or indirect one ; as, I promised 

(to) you A HOLIDAY. He TAUGHT (to) US 
THE GAME. We LENT (to) YOU A BOOK. 

5 These verbs will also take, in the passive, 
an accusative after them ; as, you are pro- 
mised A HOLIDAY. We were TAUGHT THE 

GAME. You WERE LENT A BOOK. 

6 A verb in the infinitive mooi may depend 
either upon a verb, or an adjective, or a 
noun; as, I wish to go. He is worthy 

TO BE CHOSEN. A DESIRE TO VISIT FrANCE. 

7 The infinitive is usually preceded by the 
preposition to; but after soine verbs to is 
omitted; as, you must go. He bade you 
GO. You need not try. 

8 The infinitive mood in English often 
expresses a purpose. It is then sometimes 
preceded by the words in order to ; as, he 

CAME TO SPEAK TO YOU. He CALLED IN 
ORDER TO SEE YOU. 

9 The Subjunctive Mood should be used 
only when contingency and futurity are im- 
plied; as, IF HE BE ALONE, GIVE HIM THE 

LETTER. 
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When contingency and futurity are not 
both impUed, the Indicative should be used ; 

as, IF HE SPEAKS AS HE THINKS, HE MAT 
BE TRUSTED. 
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